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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them. 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 











The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of ch choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the resene 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 





Garden=-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the Se — as above. 

Sewing-Silks: Berchante ond Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at we Ge prices. 

W. Caer, O H. Mixture, C. Ons, Agents. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants oe 

. W. Burnuam, 
ale BE. WHITFIELD, 








} Superintendents. 





Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Mas. 8S. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 
Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Mrs. A. C. Szans, Superintendent. 











Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haz, Miller. 





Job=-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CircuLar Office. 





RPP a 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 








Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Walingsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


A. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyss 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
— atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ( 2d and 3rd) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


pas~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

gam Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circudar, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 


=| it comprises the whole, of salvation. 


Purifying the Heart. 


“ ~ pe are the pure in heart; for they shall 
see God Cleanse your hands, ye sinners ; and 
purify your hearts, ye double-minded. . Sein 
ye have purified your souls in obeying ‘the truth 
through the Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the 
brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure 
heart, fervently... . Now ye are clean through 
the word which Ihave spoken unto you.”—WVew 
Testament. 


To see and know God is eternal life : 
But 
how to see and know him? The answer 
is, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’ It is not to go away into 
the sky to see him, and it is not to call 
him up from the deep, by long and loud 
prayers ; but it is by clearness of inward 
vision. God is present ‘ in our heart and 
in our mouth,’ every where and in all cir- 
cumstances ; and he is easy to be seen if 
we have the single eye, the pure medium 
for the heart to look through. In no 
other way could he ever be ' seen happily, 
even in heaven itself. 


To see God, the central, refined spirit 
of the universe, requires the perceptive 
attention of our whole life. It does not 
require apy new faculty, but simply the 
undivided exercise of what we have.— 
We cannot see him, and at the same 
time attend to other things. The heart 
being the vital governor which directs our 
attention, must hence be purified of 
other objects and attractions, and pos- 
sess ertire singleness, in order that our 
perceptions may be sufficiently concentra- 
ted to discern God. Hearing, feeling, 
and tasting, are but different forms of 
perception, as well as sight; and alj 
these bodily senses will follow the state 
of the heart, either furnishing a false medi- 
um: or a true, as that is pure or impure. 
There is evidently the highest philoso- 
phical as well as Scriptural ground for 
the position that singleness of attention, 
embracing the whole life, or the state de- 
scribed as ‘ pure in heart,’ is necessary to 
see God. 

It follows from these premises, that 
Christ’s direction to those who would be 
his disciples, to forsake father, mother, 
houses, lands, wife, children, &c., was 
strictly rational. It was simply the 
necessary process, by which only their 
hearts could be purified, and their at- 
tention brought into a state where they 
could see God. These worldly attrac- 
tions which occupy the heart, form pre- 
cisely the murky medium which takes 
the place of God : they are so many dis- 
tracting influences operating on our at- 
tention, and precluding the intensity of 
life which alone can discern and deal with 
him. Here is the danger of property, 
and makes ground for Christ’s thrice-em- 
phatic declaration concerning the rich— 
‘How hardly. shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God. F or it 
is easier for a camel to go through 
a needle’s eye than for a rich man to en- 
ter into the kingdom of God.’ He leaves 
room for the possibility, but only on the 
supposition that God’s power was suf- 
ficient to induce the rich man to forsake 
his riches. He brings out the difficulty 
in the case very clearly in another place, 
where, after directing his disciples not to 





Btate, as distinctly as possible 


lay up treasure on earth, but to sell that 





they had, and give alms, and lay up treas- 
ure in heaven, he adds, ‘ For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.’ 
Of course, if the heart is in earthly treas- 
ures, whether of family, property, or rep- 
utation, it will be impure ; it will carry 
the attention with it, and the person in 
that double-eyed state, is in no condition 
whatever to see God. 

Salvation, then, requires as its first 
condition, the clearing out of the heart 
of these various treasures of all kinds, 
that it may be reduced to singleness 
of eye. And this seems to be in some 
sense a voluntary process on our part.— 
Peter says they had ‘purified their souls in 
obeying the truth through the spirit ;’ and 
Christ said of his disciples, that they 
were ‘clean through the word’ which he 
had spoken unto them. They had re- 
ceived the word calling them away from 
the objects of their outward affection, and 
had obeyed it. They had literally forsak- 
en all for Christ, and so had purified their 
hearts ; and the promise that they should 
‘see God’ was fulfilled to them—substan- 
tially in their experience in this world, 
and gloriously in their reception into the 
bosom of the Father at the Second 
Coming. 

The same word of truth remains for 
us; and we have the opportunity, in 
obeying it through the Spirit, to follow 
them to the same result. If any walk 
in darkness, and do not see God, let them 
not impute the blame to him ; it is cer- 
tainly because they have not ‘ purified 
their hearts’ in obeying plain truth. Let 
them examine and see if ‘the cares of 
this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other things,’ have not 
entered in and obscured their vision. ‘ If 
thine eye be single,’ says Christ, ‘ thy 
whole body shall be full of light ; but if 
thine eye be evil, [i. e., double, or disor- 
dered,] thy whole body shall be full of 
darkness.’ James exhorts us to ‘draw 
nigh unto God ;’ and Paul exhorts men 
to ‘seek the Lord, if haply they might 
feel after him, and find him, though he 
be not far from every one of us. We 
are also admonished to ‘hear his voice,’ 
and finally some are spoken of as having 
‘tasted that the Lord is gracious.’ Thus 
God is not afar off, but near and acces- 
sible, and open to all our modes of 
perception ; and the only difficulty, if 
we do not perceive and rejoice in. his 
presence, is, that our sight is diverted 
and our hearts possessed by other things. 

Communism has been made to us a 
purifying ordinance to the heart. Its 
trials have been simply those necessary 
ones, which are involved in obedience to 
the truth. It plants us practically on 
the great fact that God owns all things. 
It has led us to give up houses and 
lands, relatives and reputation. We 
can truly say asa community, that our 
hearts are cumbered by none of thesé 
things—that ‘the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness’ have taken their place, 
And if Christ gives us manifold more of 
what we have forsaken, it- comes to us 
now in a pew way, in a way not to occu- 











rather to reveal him. Whatever is be- 
fore us, we trust will but serve to com- 
plete the effect—té make us ‘pure in 
heart, that we may see God.’ 





The Edifying Power. 

Edification is the opposite of death and 
dissolution. It is a process of construc- 
tion, or building. Edifice is a word de- 
rived from the same root ; and edification 
in its origin, referred to the building of a 
house. Death is disorganization—the 
tearing asunder of materials—the oppo- 
site of construction. Death will be swal- 
lowed up and destroyed by edification. 
Love is the radical, edifying power. It 
is by the action of love that we have our 
existence, and that the human race con- 
tinues. So love is the opposite of death. 
The two processes that are going ou in 
the world from generation to generation, 
are the organization of human beings, 
starting of combinations, cherishing and 
edifying operations, by the action of love ; 
and dissolution, pulling to pieces of or- 
ganizations, and death, by the action of 
selfishness and the powers of evil, God 
is the edifying, and the devil is the de- 
stroying power. 
The power of cohesion that is in vege- 
table, and animal, and even human 
life, under the present order of things is 
not sufficient to form perpetual organiza- 
tions ; and the object of the gospel and 
of our education in faith, is, to bring us 
into connection with a power of cohesion 
which will make perpetual organizations 
—organizations that are unassailable by 
the devil, and impervious to the destroy- 
ing element. 

In all our experience, whatever distress 
we suffer, it is brought upon us for the 
sake of increasing our power of edification. 
Primary organizations are broken up to 
make room for more complete ones, per- 
fect and perpetual. ‘That which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die ; 
but if it fall into the ground and die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.’ That is ap 
example of diminution for the sake of en- 
largement. It is not death properly, but 
a breaking up ofa contracted organization, 
for the sake of replacing it with an ex- 
panded organization; as if a man who 
had a poor house should pull it down to 
make room for a better. Where any life 
is imprisoned in an inferior, contracted 
organization, it is a blessing to it to suf- 
fer death, and have its narrow organiza- 
tion dissolved, that it mony § assume @ more 
suitable one. 

This principle has been abundantly 
illustrated, in our experience as an Asso- 
ciation. All the distresses and pressures, 
which have tended to break us up, have 
only resulted in our enlargement and 
power of edification. The history of the 
Primitive Church affords interesting ex- 
amples of limitation working enlargement. 
The sequence of Christ’s crucifixion was 
the day of pentecost: the result of the 
stoning of Stephen, and the dispersion 
of the church at Jerusalem, was the dis- 
semination of the gospel through the 
whole land of Palestine. The result of 





py our hearts and obscure the giver ; but 


Paul’s captivity and abuse, was that he 
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went to Rome, and pushed the gospel 
clear into Ceesar’s household, and taught 
in Rome three years, no man forbiding 
him. 

These ideas help us to a solution of the 
question, ‘When shall we get through 
with this dying ?’—a question the flesh 
and spirit are quite anxious to ask. The 
true answer, undoubtedly is, ‘When we 
have got anenlargement that puts us 
into our true relations with the whole 
universe, so that. we are fit from that 
time, to go right on and never change— 
when we become so large-hearted that 
the three worlds are all open to us, and 
we are intimately associated with all 
things. 
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Moral Coutradictions. 

Extremes meet. The most rigid legalist wil! 
often be found licentious in heart, and the loud- 
est declaimer about liberty the most given to 
oppression. Perhaps it should be stated the 
other way,—that a man who is wilfully commit- 
ted to any form of vice, instinctively seeks to 
cover it by an assumed devotion to the virtue 
which is its opposite. An illustration of this is 
seen in the case of Brooks, Herbert, Rust, and 
their fighting associates in Congress. The South 
prides itself on devotion to law, social order, the 
constitution, &c., and stigmatizes as traitors and 
disorganizers those who talk against Slavery.— 
But the moment anything rises to cross the feel- 
ings of the Southerner, he tramples every consid- 
eration of law and order under foot and casts 
himself on the impulse of the moment, with an 
abandonment that is astounding to the more con- 
siderate Northerner. The North talks revolu- 
tion and disorder, but acts peace and regularity: 
while the South /al/ks order and regularity, but 
carries pistol and bowie knife, prepared to enact 
instant anarchy on the slighest provocation. 

We have seen illustrations of the same thing 
in the history of our Community movement.— 
While we, on the une hand, hove Leen free-spoken, 
bold in inquiry as to the merits of all manner of 
institutions, and fond of innovation and reform, 
we have been practically order-loving and har- 
menious, There is no just ground of complaint 
that the Cummunity has outraged social rights. 
On the otber hand, those who oppose us, while 
rallyimg under the cry of ‘law and order,’ have 
shown themselves ready at times to resort to 
very unscrupulous, not to say lawless, means to 
injure the Community and stop our press. 

In Kansas, at the present time, the free-soil out- 
laws are apparently conscientious men, preferring 
moral means to violent unes for the accomplish- 
ment of their ends; while their opponents, the 
‘law and order’ party, stick at nothing short of 
house-burning and general riot tocarry their point. 

The inference from these examples is, that in- 
novation ia not alway» identical with disorder, and 
that the pretence of devotion to law is sometimes 
# cover for unbounded license, 

LT RO 
*The True Mediumship.’ 

A writer in the last No. of the Christian Spir- 
itualist, under the signature W. F., has quite an 
edifying article with the above title. He says, 
‘We have had the rapping medium, the writing 
medium, the speaking medium, the pantomimic 
medium, the personating medium, &c.....Of the 
whole list of existing or possible kinds of medi- 
umship, however, there is but one which contains 
all the elements of perfection, and the results of 
whose practical operation are truth unmixed with 
error, and good uncontaminated with evil.— 
Whatever uses may be connected with other 
kinds of mediumship, that to which we refer sum- 
marily embraces them al?, and adds to them 
what none of them possess. It is more useful in 
supplying the real wants of humanity than either 
or all of the other kinds.” This kind of medium- 
ship “ personates only one Spirit, and him it per- 
sonates on all occasions, and under all circumstan- 
ees.” That Spiritis Christ. And Christ, * while 
he dwelt in hunwn flesh upon earth, gave express 
directions how persons might be developed as his 

iums. Said he to his followers, ‘ At that day 
ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in 
me, and Tin you. He thathath my command- 





and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Fa- 
ther, and I will love him, and will manifest my 
selfto him.’ And then in reply to the question 
from one of his companions, *How is it that 
thou wilt manifest thyself tous and not to the 
world?’ he said, ‘ If a man love me, he will keep 
my words, and my.Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him and make our abode with 
him.” &c., &e. 

This view of mediumship is similar to the one 
which has often been presented in the columns of 
the Circular, namely, that all true believers in 
the gospel may become mediums of Christ’s spir- 
it and power, which is the highest kind of medi- 
umship; and that a medium of this sort will have 
no disposition or occasion to resort to ‘raps,’ ‘ tip- 
pings,’ or ‘ pantomimic’ operations of any sort.— 
Witness the following paragraphs from a Home- 
Talk by J. H. N., published Dec. 1853: 


“Every true believer in Christ may claim to 
be a ‘medium’ in the sense that this term is used 
by modern spiritualists. The main fact in a 
Christian's experience is identical with what is 
claimed by the Rapping mediums ; that is to say, 
he has present to his spirit another spirit, com- 
municating with him, and instructing and guid- 
ing him. And instead of this main fact being re- 
duced in any degree by a comparison with the 
facts that the Rappings deal with, it is raised im- 
measurably above them. 

“The simple truth is, that there are, as we are 
taught by the ‘mediums’ themselves, a great 
variety of spirits, and all manner of states, classes 
and heavens in the spiritual world; and the only 
course of wisdom and safety is, for every one to 
inquire which of all the principalities and spiritual 
powers that a man may be put in communication 
with, is the highest and best ? 

“This distinction must be given to Jesus 
Christ. He is the superior spirit in the unseen 
world, as even the spiritualists themselves will 
not deny. There is a center—a focus of life and 
truth in that world, which is far above all hea- 
vens, and which communicates with all heavens, 
so far as there is any truth in them; and that 
focus is Jesus Christ and the redeemed church. 
It is in that sphere that the human nature touches 
the divine; and there is the throne of God.— 
Faith in the gospel brings us under the influen- 
ces of Christ’s spirit—we come into communica- 
tion with him, and are instructed by him: in 
short we are made his ‘ mediums.’ 


“It is true that Christ adopts a very different 
method of communication from that of the Rap- 
ping spirits, but the difference is greatly in his 
favor. He evidently prefers to deal with the 
inner parts of men, operating on their hearts, 
communicating life, and proceeding regularly 
from the inward parts outward. He puts his 
Spirit into men’s hearts, and leavens them with 
his character, conforming them to himself. He 
moulds, assimilates and digests them into himself. 
Tle chvoses this interior method of dealing with 
his mediums; while the external circle of spirits 
choose to deal with men im outward, physical 
ways, by rapping, and by operating on their bodi- 
ly sensations, using their muscles in the way of 
writing, or by communications of a verbal kind. 

“ To be mediums or this better plan, is to be 
baptized with the Holy Spirit, and to be in com- 
munication with heaven. It is the consummation 
which all Christians have been praying for, and 
toward which all religious experience tends. It 
is the blessing of the New Covenant, promised to 
the last days, in the saying,—‘ They shall not 
teach every man his neighbor, saying, Know the 
Lord: forall shall know me, from the least unto 
the greatest.’” 





The Anti-Sabbath Movement. 

The movement, which has been in progress in 
England for some time past, in favor of a less 
strict observance of Sunday, and which, not Jong 
since, was the subject of an interesting debate in 
Parliament, has found an echo in other quarters. 
We occasionally see liberal articles on the Sunday 
question in leading American journals; and the 
last number of Life Illustrated states that “ Mr. 
‘Mellet, a French clergyman, has just published 
‘in France a treatise, the object of which is to 
‘ prove that, to a Christian people, the Sabbath is 
‘abolished. Firstly, he shows that it is a cere- 
‘monia] ordinance ; secondly, that it was given 
‘specially to the children of Israel; thirdly, that 


‘cunstituted a part; fourthly, that in the New 
‘ Testament not a single passage speaks of a day 
‘of rest, that not one exists which contains the 
‘least threat against those who should not ob- 
* serve it, or which makes the smallest allusion 
‘to this duty; and, fifthly, that the gospel ex- 
‘ pressly declares the ancient Sabbath abolished. 
‘These positions are supported by a great array 
‘of quotations and arguments.” And well they 
may be, for they are true positions. We believe 
that every person who will candidly read through 
the New Testament, with a desire to get at the 
mind of Christ and the apostles on the subject, 
must arrive at similar conclusions. 

Since writing the above, the following item, from 
a London paper, has come under vur notice : 


‘it is abolished with the Decalogue of which it | 


ton Gardens on Sunday, where the finenessof the 
weather attracted an enormous crowd. The 
pieces played were without exception of a sacred 
character, a somewhat unnecessary concesssion 
to the character of the day. There will hence- 
forth be a musical performance on Sunday after- 
noon, in the Regent’s Park, and shortly afterward 
in Victoria Park, for the benefit of the humbler 
classes at the east end of the town. The total 
number of persons who entered Kensington Gar- 
dens during the day was 79,241. The proprietor 
of Cremorne Gardens. follwing the precedent of 
a military band in the parks, has organized a 
series of similar concerts, the first of which came 
off last Sunday, The band was numerous and ex- 
cellent, and the music generally of a sacred char- 
acter. The large crowd conducted themselves in 
the most orderly marner.” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE ASSAULT ON SENATOR SUMNER. 

The violent outrage perpetrated by Preston S. 
Brooks of South Carolina upon Charles Sumner, 
while occupying his seat in the United States 
Senate, has created an intense excitement 
throughout the Northern States. There seems 
to prevail but one feeling about the matter. Ev- 
ery one stigmatizes the act as brutal and dastard- 
ly in the extreme. Men of all political par- 
ties and of all classes unite in the condemnation. 
It is regarded not as a personal matter, but asa 
blow aimed at the right of free speech and free 
discussion—an attempt to frighten with the 
bludgeon Northern Senators and Representatives 
from the frank expression of their convictions in 
the halls of Congress. Indignation meetings 
have been held in all the principal Northern cities, 
and resolutions strongly denouncing the assault, 
and calling on the House of Representatives to 
expel the assailant, have been passed by these 
meetings, and by Legislatures, Assemblies, State 
Conventions, Collezes, &c., &c. Men who make 
it a rule to keep aloof from all political gatherings, 
consider it their duty to record their verdict 
against the deed of the South Carolina Represen- 
tative. It is perhaps unnecessary to refer to any 
particular resolutions, or describe any one meet- 
ing as more spirited than others, for there has 
been evident no lack of feeling on the subject in 
any quarter ; yet we are tempted to copy a sen- 
tence or two from the Tribune’s description of a 
meeting held on Friday evening last at the Tab- 
ernacle in New York city : 
** Never before did the old building present so re- 
markable, ‘so imposing a spectacle. Not less than 
5,000 persons were present ; while nearly as many 
more, who could not obtain admission, held a mass 
meeting outside. From floor to rafters, all around, 
before, behind, above, below, on every side, rose 
pile on pile of human faces,—earnest, intelli- 
gent, eloquent, indignant faces—from the base of 
the crowded platform, row after row, until the top- 
most circle touched the ceiling. This was no gath- 
ering of political brawlers, no assemblage of dem- 
agogues seeking place or preferment. It was com- 
posed of the flower of the city. The grandsires of 
threescore years and ten met with the young men 
of this gerieration, to express the common feelings 
of their common humanity.” 
A paragraph from the speech of Charles King, 
President of Columbia College, und generally 
counted among the conservatives, will indicate the 
tone of the meeting, as well as the general tone 
of Northern feeling : 
‘*¢ This is not an ordinary political assembly : this 
is not an occasion on which any man in whose heart 
beats the blood of his country dare absent himself. 
[Cheers.] I belong to a race that had some hand in 
forming that constitution, the gross outrage upon 
which has called you here to-night. If I have fidel- 
ity to anything, it is to that constitution, andif my 
lite has been devoted to any one principle more than 
another, it is to that of Free Thought, Free Speech 
and aFree Press, [Loud applause.] And when I see 
all these struck down—struck down by brutal, cow- 
ardly assassins [tremendous cheers]—I may not take 
counsel either of my position or of my years, of my 
gray head and my long service, to hold back and re- 
frain from saying what is on my lips to say, and 
what my heart would be dastardly if it did not say. 
Iscorn the act. I scorn all extenuations, and I 
scorn especially the ignoble cause of all, Slavery. 
[Tremendous cheers, long continued, with waving 
of hats and handkerchiets.]” 
On the other hand, the citizens of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and other Southern cities, pass 
resolutions endorsing the deed of Brooks, present 
to him testimonials in consideration of his chivalry 
and patriotism, and he is defended by senators 
and representatives, and applauded by the South- 
ern press. 
Meanwhiie, the special Committee, appointed 
by the Senate to inquire into the matter, report 
that they are unable to punish said Brooks, but 
recommend that complaint be made to the House ; 
and a majority of the special Committce appointed 
by the House have recommended that he be 
expelled from that body. No action has yet been 
taken on the matter. 


The health of Mr. Sumner has slightly improv- 
ed, but he is still in a dangerous condition ; and 








“smente‘and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me, 


“The band of the Blues again played in Kensing- 


his physicians refuse to.let any person see him. 


SENATOR WILSON CHALLENGED. 

In the discussion in the Senate which followed 
the assault upon Senator Sumner, Senator Wilsun, 
the colleague of Mr. Sumner, characterized the as- 
sault as brutal, murderous and cowardly. Where- 
upon Mr. Brooks, Mr. Sumner’s assailant, took 
offense, and sent a challenge to Senator Wilson ; 
who replied that he had no qualifications whatev- 
er to make with regard to the words he had used ; 
but while he religiously believed in the right of 
self-defense, in the broadest sense, the law of his 
country and the convictions of his whole life, for- 
bade him to accept his proposal. ‘I have always 
regarded, dueling,’ he said, ‘as a relic of barbar- 
ous civilization.’ 

KANSAS. 

The latest intelligence from ‘the seat of war’ 
confirms the statements made in our last issue. 
The reign of terror has truly begun in Kansas. 
Lawrence has been sacked. The Free State Ho- 
tel, Gov. Robinson’s house and other buildings, 
have been burned. The type, presses, etc., of the 
Kansas Free State and Herald of Freedom have 
been destroyed. Gov. Rebinson, and Mr. Brown. 
editor of the Herald, have been taken prisoners. 
Murders, robberies and other outrages have been 
perpetrated in various places. The Secretary of 
the Kansas Commission, who arrived in Washing- 
ton last Saturday, says that a perfect system of 
terrorism prevails throughout the Territory, and 
that the design of the Slavery party evidently is, 
to intimidate and drive out the Free State men, 
by rendering their persons and property insecure, 
and to prevent others from coming. 

DISMISSAL OF MR. CRAPMPTON. 

The British Minister has finally been dismissed . 
His passports were given him on Thursday last. 
The British Consuls at New-York, Philadelphia. 
and Cincinnati, have also been dismissed. So far 
as the British Government is concerned, the dis- 
claimers and apologies of Lord Clarendon, concern - 
ing the enlistment difficulties, (previously noticed 
in the Circular,) are accepted as satisfactory by 
the American Government. The dismissals are 
put exclusively on grounds personal to the par_ 
ties dismissed—the fact that they have violated 
the neutrality laws of the United States has ren- 
dered them personally unacceptable to the Gov- 
ernment. All desire to interrupt the diplomatic 
intercourse and good understanding of the two 
Governments is disavowed. 

NICARAGUA. 

The report that Gen. Walker had won a battle 
at Rivas is confirmed, and the Costa Ricans are 
leaving the Nicaragua territory. They say they 
were deceived in regard to the feelings of the 
Nicaraguans toward Gen. Walker, and expected 
to be received by them with openarms. The loss 
of the Costa Ricans at the battle of Rivas, in 
killed and wounded, ainounted to 650, and that of 
Walker’s army to about 100. 

The cholera has made its appearance among the 
Costa Rican troops. The Transit route through 
Nicaragua is again open. 

SPAIN AND MEXICO. 

The Spanish Government has recalled its Min- 
ister to the Mexican Republic, and is said to be 
actively preparing for a conflict with that coun. 
try. Cause of quarrel—certain disputed claims 
held by subjects of the Spanish crown against the 


Republic. 
MORMOM ITEMS. 


Seven hundred Mormon emigrants left Albany, 
May 27, for Salt Lake City; 427 of them were 
Welch, and the balance English and Scotch. 

The latest mail from Utah informs us that a 
convention for forming a State Constitution met 
on the 17th of March, and appointed a committee 
to draftaConstitution. Said Committe had a con- 
ference on the 24th, and unanimously reported a 
Constitution for the State of Deseret. We may 
expect to learn soon that the people of Deseret 
have applied for admission into the Union. Then 
what? Will the Mormons be readily admitted 
with their very ‘peculiar’ institutions, or will 
they first be required to mend their philosophy 
and morals 7 

GERKIT SMITH NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT. 

The National Convention of Radical Abolition- 
ists, after a two days’ session in Syracuse, nomina- 
ted Gerrit Smith of New York for President, and 
Samuel Mc Farland for Vice President. 

DR. KANE AND LADY FRANKLIN. 

Dr. Kane has declined Lady Franklin’s offer, 
to take the command of an expedition, soon to be 
sent out by her, with the assistance of the British 
Government, to find if possible the remains ot 
Sir John Franklin and the relics of his ships.— 
He declined the offer, it is stated, from inability 
to fulfill previous engagements so as to be ready 





in season to set sail. The Tribune appropriately 
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says: ‘It is entandy a high compliment that the 
command of a British expedition of the kind 
should be offered to an American.’ 

A MAY HAIL STORM. 

A very violent wind and hail storm occurred in 
Fulton county, May 24th. Report says that in 
Johnstown there was not a window blind or pie ce 
of lattice work in the town that was not broken. 
The window glass was smashed, small houses and 
barns were torn down, large trees uprooted, and 
those that withstood the gale were denuded of 
their branches and Jeaves. The storm prevailed 
for about fifteen minutes, and as it passed on, the 
roar was terrific. At first, hail of the size of peas 
began te descend, but as the storm increased, the 
hail increased in size, and the whole ground was 
made white. 


FRUIT ITEMS. 

Western New York papers, the Tribune says, 
speak of an abundant fruit-crop. Southern straw- 
berries have been sold in New York city for sev- 
eral days. Chernes are also offered for sale.— 

At Boston last weck, a dish of peaches, eight in 
number, were exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society’s Show, and then sold for $12. 

ICE IN SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 

The Utica Herald says that Dr. Wolcott of that 
city, acting under the suggestion of a French jour- 
nal, has resorted to ice as a means of destroying 
pain in surgical operations. A few dayssince he 
removed a very large tumor from a man’s leg. 
He took a preparation of snow and common ta- 
ble salt, and applied it to the diseased part, which 
was almost immediately reduced to an insensible 
state. The removal of the tumor was accompan- 
ied by very little loss of blood, and little or no 
pain. The doctor’s fingers were, however, slightly 
frozen in the operation. Dr. W. thinks that this 
method of producing insensibility to painis prefer- 
able to that of chloroform, inasmuch as it is not 
dangerous, and does not injure the blood. 





An Oneida Journal. 

NOTES OF DISCUSSION. 

Wednesday evening, May 28.—The old saying 
that ‘corporations have no souls,’ is not exactly 
true, in a spiritual view of things. Corporations, 
associations, organizations which are really alive 
and possess vitality, do have souls ;—that is, they 
have a central representative spirit or personality 
of some kind, into which all the members and parts 
are organized. This is evidently the view ta- 
kenin the New Testament—the view which be- 
longs to the spiritual understanding of things.— 
[t is the view which Christ took. In sending his 
messages to the seven churches of Asia, he ad- 
dresed ‘the angel of the church of Ephesus,’ ‘ the 
angel of the church in Smyrna,’ &c. (See Rev. 2.) 
He evidently had in mind a distinct personality; 
either visible or invisible, existing at the center 
of each particular church, and which he regarded 
as its representative. In the book of Daniel we 
also find an allusion to the same principle, where 
the prophet speaks of seeing in avision the ‘ prin- 
ces’ of different nations ; evidently assuming that 
the various nations and peoples have « each a dis- 
tinct representative or ongam o spiritual 
world, towards which God, 









looks, and which is the spiritual 
spheres. a j 

With this principle” ay conceive 
that this Association, il organiza- 


tion, has also its rep ative & 

‘ the angel of the church? at 
be spoken of. And, indeed, do we not recognize 
this fact, either consciously or unconsciously, 
when we talk about the Community spirit and 
confess our unity with it? Perhaps all do not 
clearly understand what is meant by the term.— 
Some may understand by the Community spirit 
the commingled result of the spirits of the differ- 
ent individuals composing the Community. But 
the true conception of the Community spirit, is 
that it is a spirit greater and better than any 
and all of us; * not the sum of us individually 
put together, but a spirit superior to the whole of 
us, in which we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing. Thus it is our highest ideal, not something 
on @ level with us. Such is the Community spirit, 
and such is what, we should have in mind when 
we talk about it. 

Now it would appear that we can, by suitable 
preparation of our spirits, come into free commu- 
nication with this Community spiric, with this 
soul of the Association—can become acquainted 
with it, and learn to love it. It is a spiritual be- 
ing, and to come into desirable relations to it is 
only another name for faith; it is the very work 
of faith. And the possibility should be recogniz- 
ed, not only of becoming acquainted with it and 
loving it, but of becoming so absorbed with it, as 
to haveit control all the operations of our love 
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experience. And sooner or later, as we progress 
in intimate personal acquaintance with this Com- 
munity spirit, it will come to be a principle with 
us, or rather a matter of involuntary, unavoidable 
choice, not to love in any direction except where 
there is the same central, organizing love towards 
the Community spirit. This will be the regulating 
principle of our affections. We may expect that 
the Community will be so far absorbed in fellow- 
ship withthe central spirit, that union with it will 
be the sine qua non both of loving and being loved. 
With this, there will be liberty of course for tran- 
sitionary relations, and interchange of fellowship- 
with persons in all stages of experience, locking 
toward this central, paramount union. But in re- 
gard to our permanent fellowships, the necessary 
qualification on both sides will be felt to be vital 
relations with the central, Community spirit. 

The principle we have been propounding is an 
important one, and one that we can understand 
and live by. If the Association has a soul, a 
central spirit, it is important that we find it out, 
and that we make all our experience tend to bring 
us inte union with it. There is something con- 
soling in the fact, if it isa fact, that there isa 
Community principality—a power of good as well 
as of eyil, that we can give ourselves up to, and 
become possessed by—that we are not fighting 
at our own charges, or limited by our own re- 
sources—that there is a divinity, among us, which 
shapes our destinies. 


Another subject that may be treated of in the 
same connection is this: Beauty is properly divis- 
ible into three parts. First, there is internal 
beauty, beauty of the heart and spirit; secondly, 
there is beauty of person—of form and face ; and 
thirdly, there is beauty of behavior. These three 
—beauty of the heart, beauty of form, and beauty 
of conduct or action—go to make up, and are es- 
sential to our idea of perfect beauty. And it will 
not do for persons to depend on any one or two of the 
forms of beauty mentioned, without the third. A 
person may have a good heart and a fair person, and 
be deficient in manners, or outward conduct. .\n- 
other may have a good heart and beauty of con- 
duct. and yet fail to be personally pleasing. An- 
other may have beauty of person and manner, 
and yet havea hard, unlovely heart. The highest 
intelligence will ultimately see beauty in all these 
things, and be affected by the state of persons 
in respect to. the three particulars mentioned.— 
While internal beauty is the most important, and 
that which throws the charm around us the most 
powerfully, yet it is modified both by the state 
of beauty in the person and in the conduct. The 
way to become beautiful in this primary sense, 
that is to have a beautiful spirit and heart, is to 
be in love with the Community spirit. That is 
the way inward beauty will be produced. And in 
the order of nature, the three forms of beauty 
will react on, and reproduce, each other. 


Sunday Evening, June 1.—We had a true ‘ Pen- 
tecostal season’ this evening. Pious assemblies 
profess to enjoy seasons of this kind sometimes, 
but we think the real Pentecost spirit is not com- 
monly recognized—that spirit. which forbade any 
one to say that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own—which induced all to put 
their private possessions inte a common treasury, 
from whence distribution could be made to every 


:/manas he had need. A new baptisin of this 


spirit was brought upon us this evening in this 
way: We have had it in contemplation for ayear or 
two to buy a fount of music type, so as to be able 
to multiply our favorite tunes, and supply a de- 
mand which the musical enthusiasm of the Com- 
munity renders more and more imperative. But 
the state of the treasury has not hitherto seemed 
to warrant an appropriation for this purpose.— 
Two or three months ago some one who was in- 
terested proposed that a contribution-box should 
be kept to catch all the loose change, the odd 
shillings and sixpences which might find their 
way into private pockets. Perhaps a fund could 
be raised by such anexpedient. One night lately, 
attention was called to the music fund—the 
treasurer hoped it would not be forgotten by any 
who had stray bits—it was slowly making up, and. 
he hoped it would swell to the required amount. 
This gave rise to conversation and queries about 
the propriety of the proceeding; whether it was 
not recognizing the principle of private property 
as we should not like to ; and whether it was not 
2 simple farce and sham, taking out of one pocket 
and putting into another. The one who started 
the subject said that it was not in his heart at 
all to recognize anything but the Community 
principle, but he was aware that it was quite com- 
mon for members to carry pocket-money—buys 





got it by selling musk-rat skins, others had what 


they considered little private earnings—peddlers 
and those who did business with the world had 
change in their purses; he only wished to divert 
what might be spent for private pleasure into a 
fund for Community use. This revealed a state 
of things which it was thought required some 
purification. It is natural, as our business ex- 
tends, and we multiply points of contact with the 
world, that the spirit of the world about money 
should leak in, and we need double vigilance to 
escape its contamination. The community prin- 
ciple is, that all our acquisitiveness should be 
turned toward filling up the public treasury, to 
keep that in a generous state of overflow ; and it 
was thought that even the boys could learn to 
appreciate this motive to industry that fairly 
understood it was by far more stimulating than 
selfish acquisitiveness. If they were known to 
be ambitious to fill up the general treasury, their 
private wants would be liberally attended to— 
petitions from them would receive the utmost re- 
spect. Finally, the idea of a music fund or any 
such side-operation was give, up. This evening 
being the evening for our regular financial re- 
port, the conversation turned on to the same sub- 
ject, and at length it was proposed to pass around 
the plate and collect what pocket-money shouid be 
voluntarily offered, so bringing our talk to a prac- 
tical conclusion. The proposition was received 
enthusiastically ; and whilst the plate was passing, 
and some whose pieces were laid away elsewhere 
were going out and returning, it was an enter- 
taining scene all tongues seemed to be let loose ; 
everybody was talking with his vis-a-vis ; the hum 
and animation of the Merchant’s Exchange had 
come, or rather the Pentecostal gift of language ; 
a happy, fraternal feeling flowed in, and after the 
collection we pursued our meeting with ‘ gladness 
and singleness of heart.’ ‘To the surprise of all, 
the collection amounted to more than forty dol- 
lars. 

Monday evening.—This is the evening hour 
devoted to writing exercises, and many of us 
are seated with pen and pencil in hand—some in 
the parlor, and others, preferring the cool air, are 
seated on the rustic seats and new-mown grass 
on the lawn. We have had several days of chilly 
weather, but this afternoon the sun has been in a 
loving mood, and the earth smiles again under his 
beams. We hope he will continue faithful; there 
is something so unnatural in the idea of shivering 
overastove in June. The air is fragrant this 
evening—perfumed by the new-mown hay, and 
the birds are sweetly caroling their vespers 
before retiring to their snug little nests. One 
gentle red-breast has been hopping about within 
a few feet of us—stopping, straightening up, and 
looking about every now and then, appearing as 
fearless and courageous asa little soldier. The 
birds, we fancy, have confidence in our good will 
toward them, and feel at home on our premises. 
There is something particularly delightful in this 
season of the year—the time of birds and flowers. 
All nature seems intent on pouring forth its love- 
liest treasures, and the earth is clothed with a 
magiccharm. The heart, too, that acknowledges 
God as the dispenser of all good and beauty, is 
ready to overflow with grateful love to Him who 
gives his children ‘all things richly to enjoy.’ 





The Worse Bondage. 

Calhoun, by a sophisticated process of logic, 
brought himself to believe that slavery is a highly 
glorious and natural institution. But he has left 
but few honest adherents to his theory in the 
land. The devil has been more successful. By 
a process of logic which he himself disbelieves 
and knows to be a lie, he has.continued to dupe 
a vast proportion of mankind for 1800 years with 
the idea that death is the road, and only road to 
heaven, and is eminently a glorious institution. 
Priests and people are willing captives. We do 
not believe, however, that the devil’s logic is any 
better than Calhoun’s, and we are determined to 
labor with a stern purpose to realize the Bible 
promise, in the establishment of an anti-slavery 
movement that shall not only free the captive 
millions in Hades, but overthrow the whole sys- 
tem of Satanic slavery in this world. 





A Needful Check. 

The ravages of mice among nursery and other 
young fruit trees, the past winter, has been a sub- 
ject of frequent remark in the newspapers. It is 
estimated that one hundred thousand trees have 


been destroyed in the nurseries of this State 


alone. To the mere worldly mind this undoubt- 
edly appears as an unmitigated calamity, but to 
the eye of faith—one that regards God as the 
controller of the seasons, and the dispenser of 





seed time and harvest—it has a deeper meaning’ 





The business of fruit cultivation has received a 
great impetus of late years, and perhaps needed 
chastening, needed a salutary check, to prevent 
the rising of aspirit of godless self-sufficiency 
and independence, which is apt t» attend success 
where the fear of God is not present. It has a 
hepeful aspect to us, and is an indication that God 
is interested in the business, and is determined 
that it shall not assume a mere creature-serving 
character, but means to make it, what it was 
originally mtended to be, an ordinance of fellow- 
ship with him. And we shall expect to see check 
after check, as wellas encouragement and ex- 
tension given to it, until those who are engaged 
in the business learn to recognize God in their 
prosperity and adversity, and make proper returns 
to him for all the success that may attend their 
labors. 
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CULTIVAYION OF THE STRAWBERRY. 
Brookville, Jeff. Co.. May 22, 1856. 

— Will some one at eiuhs give me some in- 
formation about the cultivation of strawberries. 
I wish to know, Ist, how to prepare the ground ; 
2d, what is the best kind of manure to use, 
and how much should be applied to the square 
rod; and, 3d, what varieties are considered 
best. P. K. 

REPLY. 
Oneida, June 1, 1856. 

Dear Sin:—I will describe to you as wel} 
as I can our present management in the culture 
of the strawberry. 

We select grounds that are dry and as free 
from weeds as possible. If the soil is already 
in good condition, we use a moderate quantity 
of mauure from the cow-stable: otherwise 
larger quantity isneeded. The ground is then 
plowed and subsoiled to the depth of eighteen 
inches or more. Plowing done, spread on from 
five to twelve bushels of ashes to the acre ; 
and thoroughly harrow or rake them into the 
soil. The next step is to mark off the ground 
into beds and alleys; beds three feet wide. 
alleys two feet. Set three rows of plants to » 
bed. ‘The two outside rows set on to the bed 
three or four inches, and the other in the cen- 
ter. Set the plants three feet apart in the row, 
The plants in the outside rows should stand op- 
posite cach other, and the middle row be set so 
as to bring the plants midway between those in 
the outside rows. ‘I'he runners will fill up the 
beds in the course of the summer. 

Care is taken in setting the plants, to have 
the dirt pressed firmly around the roots, at the 
same time letting the dirt come even with the 
crown of the plant. The care that they require 
after this, during the summer, is to manage th. 
runners x0 as to have them spread evenly over 
the beds. 

Karly in spring, or as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, thin out the thick bunches, if 
there are any, that the sun and air may have 
free access to the bed; at the same time weed- 
ing is thoroughly aone, aud they are mulched 
with spent tanbark or sawdust. The former 
is preferable. The mulching is good for the 
plants, and it keeps the berries clean from the 
dirt. It may be from half an inch to one ineh 
in thickness. 

Our work is now finished until the harvest 
of the berries ; except it be to weed them, and 
this should be done with the hand, as the ho+ 
or other tools might disturb the roots. 

The treatment that I have described is for 
the field. For the garden make this difference : 
have the beds and alleys alike three feet in 
width. As soon as your’ vines are out of bear- 
ing, have the ally manured and spaded up 
thoroughly, and let the runners fill this alley.— 
As soon as this is, done draw your line between 
the old and new beds, and cut your runners by 
this line, and with your spade turn under your 
old bed. his will make your alley for the next 
season, 

You enquire what are the best varieties.—— 
Burr’s New Pine is considered as good as any. 
This is a pistillate plant, and needs another va- 
riety, which is staminate, to fertilize it. We 
find the Karly Scarlet answers well as a fertil- 
izer. One sixth of the plants of this kind wil! 
be sufficient. Set them on ote side of your 
/ot and not let the vines of the two kiuds. pun 

















together. Your nurseryman can direct you 


what will succeed best in your climate. 
Your best time for setting, if you wish to have 


the plants bear next season, will be the first of 
Jnly, or as soon as they are out of bearing. The 
spring is the best time to set plants. If set in 
July they will need to be freely watered especial- 
ly should the weather be dry. 


J. C. A. 





A Merchant’s Troubles, 

I lately listened to a merchant’s tale of griefs 
and perplexities-which was quite affecting, 
although it was evident that he greatly magni- 
fied his troubles. ‘‘ You recollect,’ (thus he 
commenced his recital,) ‘‘ that I told youa 
few months ago I was afraid I should soon be 
a poorman. I think I am to-night. My cir- 
cumstances are very trying. I don’t know 
what todo. Iam determined to change my 
business. I cannot live for another six months 
in the way I have for six months past” I 
afterwards learned that he was formerly an in- 
dustrioys manufacturer, and was fortunate 
enough to amass several hundred dollars. His 
friends then persuaded him to forsake his em- 
ployment for the mercantile business, probably 
supposing the change would make him a more 
respected member of society, and relieve him 
of considerable hard labor. At first he deter- 
mined to deal with people on the ready-pay, 
no-trust principle, bnt his purpose was not 
sufficiently strong to eneble him to continue on 
the course thus wisely begun, or rather, (as he 
interprets the difficulty, ) his heart was not hard 
enough—he had not received the necessary 
training under the selfish, godless spirit which 
prevails in the mercantile world, to enable him 
to get along successfully as a merchant.— 
‘* How could I,” he said, ** refuse to let a poor 
man have flour, when I knew his children 
were suffering from the want of it ?” * T have 
lost,” he cuntinued, ‘‘ my confidence in man. 
There is no plage like a store in which to study 
human nature. Many men, in whom I once 
had the utmost confidence, I cannot now put 
any trust in,” &c., &e. 

Our story-teller evidently had what is termed 
* the blues.’ He was displeased with himself, 
his business, and the world in general. He 
was encouraged to take a more hopeful view 
of his circumstances, but with little suecess.—- 
His case suggested to us the following reflec- 
tions, among others : 

1. When one has a good employment it is 
very foolish to change it, for the sake of grati- 
fying the worldly pride and caprice of others 

2. When persons exchange honest employ- 
ments for the mercantile business, thinking to 
better their condition thereby, and relieve 
themselves of labor and anxiety, they general- 
ly pay “ too dear for the whistle.” 

3. It is not surprising that euch wen should 
lose their confidence in human nature, so long 
as this is the motto almost universally adopted 
by business men—‘ Keep what you have got, 
and get all you can.”” Under the influcnce of 
such a principle, man must be selfish, grasp- 
ing, deceitful. 

4, Praised be the Lord that there is away of 
escape from all this, and that he has shown it 
to us ; and may all who, like our mercantile 
acquaintance, are sick of the spirit that reigns 
in the business world, receive and follow «his 
advice : “* Turn your attention to Christ, and 
prepare to join an Association of Bible Com- 
munists, in which love takes the place of selfish- 
ness,” t 

God our Refuge. 

We have been particularly edified, in our 
late readings of the Psalms, by David’s 
trust in God as a refuge from all evil.— 
The 121st Psalm isa beautiful expression 
of unlimited confidence in his care and 
protection. His conflicts without and 
trials within threatened at times to over- 
whelm him, but his heart was kept pure, 
unsullied by evil-thinking and complain- 
ing, by his whole-souled trust in God’s 
goodness. He had felt ‘that vain is the 
help of man,’ even his own son had dealt 
treachously with him ; yet his heart was 
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filled with such language as this: ‘My 
help cometh from the Lord....He will 
not suffer thy foot to be moved : he that 
keepeth thee will not slumber..-.The 
Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy shade 
upon thy right hand. The sun shall not 
smite thee by day, nor the moon by night- 
The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil. 
.... The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in from this time forth, 
and even for evermore.’ There is such 
a heartiness and abandonment in David’s 
expressions of faith, that they cannot fai) 
to reach the heart of every believer, and 
beget in him the same image. All un- 
doubtedly have had experience that has 
enabled them to sympathize with him in 
saying, ‘ Vain is the help of man ;’ and 
when they have turned away from human 
help to God, could exclaim with him, 
‘God is my refuge,’ God is my rock,’ ‘a 
present help in time of trouble.’ 


fome Paragraphs, 


Our Putney friends send us the following an- 
swers, lately called out by the question, ‘ What 
are you most interested in ?’ 

I have been much interested lately in 
the saying of Paul, that ‘ What a man 
soweth that shall he also reap. He that 
soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption, but he that soweth to the spir- 
it shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.’ 
I see a great many ways by which in our 
thoughts and spirits, and the intercourse 
we have with those around us, we can 
sow to the flesh or spirit. I believe that 
the only attitude that will bring us the 
harvest of ‘life everlasting,’ is one that 
seeks the ascending fellowship, and has a 
desire for improvement. I am sensible 
that my experience is not what it can be 
in this respect, but Iam thankful for a 
fresh interest in the subject, and appre- 
ciate the smallest attainments in the 
right direction. I offer myself to Christ 
to be disciplined so that I shall sow to 
the spirit in all my experience. L. F. D. 








Paul said, in his epistle to the Romans 
he was not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
‘for it is the power of God, unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth.’ I am 


not ashamed of that gospel as now mani- 
fest in the practical unity and salvation of 
the Community organization. The mir- 
acle of unity that Christ piayed for, as 
constituting the evidence of his commis- 
sion and union with the Father, begins 
te be realized to believers, and will be ac- 
knowledged by the world. It is by con- 
trast that we are able to see most clearly 
the progress we have made towards that 
final and heavenly state. In so far as 
unity and social ordcr and harmony pre- 
vail over discord, love over hatred, envy 
and selfishness, and the dis:ractions and 
distresses of isolation are supplanted by 
the spirit of peace and good will, in that 
degree do we know that we have passed 
from death unto life, and are reclaimed 
from the power of Satan unto God. 

‘ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if you have love one for 
another ;’ and this we daily prove. By 
the confession of union with Christ, and 
the prevalence of his heavenly kingdom 
among us, God is building us up in gos- 
pel fraternity, and amidst necessary trib- 
ulations makes us to rejoice in peace and 
happiness of heart. Who will not say 
with David, ‘God is good, and his mercy 
endureth forever ; for this is the day the 
Lord hath made ; we will be glad and re- 
joice ?’ M. L. W. 

_ Ihave been much edified by the hearty 
confessions of Christ we have had in the 
Circular lately from the young, and have 


thought several times that I should like 
to join them. 





I have found the confession of Christ 


to be efficacious in all circumstances, and 
a sure way out of difficulty of every kind. 
I confess him a whole Savior of soul and 
body. I wish especially to confess my 
confidence in him asa Savior from disease 
and death. I have lately felt the impor- 
tance of keeping my faith bright on this 
point, and of not allowing myself to come 
under a worldly spirit about it. 8. A. B. 


I was much interested in a short piece 
written by H. W. H. in the last Circu- 
lar, ‘ Victory by Testimony’. The quo- 
tation the writer gave, ‘The joy ot the 
Lord is our strength,’ and the experience 
that followed by the continued confession 
of it, was very interesting to me. I 
could say it touched my heart—it was 
inviting and encouraging to my faith ; it 
turned my attention toward the spirit of 
thankfulness. I felt that it was some- 
thing that was just suited to my case, 
and I would make the same confession 
and stick toit. The next day my health 
and strength was not so encouraging, 
and I suffered more or less with depres- 
sion in my body. But I kept in mind 
the text ‘The joy of the Lord is my 
strength,’ and felt like confessing the 
thankful, rejoicing spirit. The day fol- 
lowing my health was better, and contin- 
ues to be; also faith and hope are brighter. 
My late experience works in me the 
faith that recognizes God’s ownership of 
me, stimulates me to the spirit of im- 
provement—to stir up the gift of God— 
watch, wait, and expect that the resur- 
rection life will spring forth, and work in 
me the new life of Christ. F. M, L, 





From The Tribune. 
A Slave Purchased. 

At the conclusion of the sermon yesterday 
morning, June Ist, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, an- 
nounced to his congregation that he was about 
to perform an action of the most extraordinary 
nature, which he would preface by reading a 
portion of the 12th chapter of Matthew. He 
accordingly read the 10th, 11th and 12th 
verses of that chapter, after which he proceeded 
to give a sketch of the later history of a slave 
girl, Sarah by vame, an appeal in whose behalf 
he had lately received. She was, he said, the 
the daughter of a Southern planter, acknowl- 
edged by himself as his own offspring, and 
reared in his own family until his other daugh- 
ters growing up had treated her so cruelly that 
she attempted to escape She was captured 
and taken back to her paternal master, who 
made immediate preparations to sell her to the 
Extreme South, refusing to dispose of her to 
any one who would permit her to remain in the 
neighborhood. Many persons in the vicinity, 
knowing her to be a most faithful, efficient, 
and therefore valuable piece of property, were 
anxious to purchase her, but her owner utterly 
refused to sell to them, his object being to have 
her removed to so great a distance that her 
near relation to the others of his children could 
eecasion them no further mortification. She 
was, accordingly, sold to a Southern man who 
held her at $1,500—but who finally consented 
to part with her for$1,200. A slaveholder in 
Washington, pitying the girl, bought her for 
the latter sum, immediately, however, setting 
on foot a subscription to enable her to pur- 
chase her freedom, he himself contributing 
$100, another man, also a slaveholder, gave 
$100, and seven hundred dojlars were finally 
obtained. ‘ At this juncture,’ said Mr. Beech- 
er, ‘I received a letter asking if we could do 
anything towards making up the rest of the 
money,’ to which I on that I would prom- 
ise nothing unless we could see her here. 

The reverend gentleman here stepped from 
his desk, and with an encouraging ‘ Come up, 
Sarah,’ he led upon the platform a young, in- 
telligent-looking mulatto girl, whom he presen- 
ted tothe crowded audience as the slave girl 
in question. 

She is apparently about twenty-three years 
old, probably three-quarters white, of very 
pleasing and modest appearance. Mr. Beecher 
seated her in a chair by his side, while he con- 
tinued his remarks. She was here, he said, on 
her parole of honor. She had promised to 
back, and she mus: return, either with or with- 
out the five hundred dollars which were yet ne- 
cessary to make her a free woman. A collec- 
tion would be taken up, and the result would 
show their verdict. 

By this time thete was hardly a dry eye in 
the whole immense cungregation of nearly 





3,000 people, Men wept, and women sobbed 


—not shamefacedly, but openly and without 
apy attempt atconcealment. All seemed to be 
touched to the very heart. The like scene has 
never been witnessed in the world. In a 
Christian land, on the Christian Sabbath, in 
the pulpit of a Christian church, by the lips of 
a Christian minister, a trembling, shrinking 
woman begged from a Christian people money 
to save herself from a life of slavery and com- 
pulsory prostitution. 

One gentleman here rose and announced that 
the money should be forthcoming to make her 
free, and if necessary he would be personally re- 
sponsible for the entire amount. This aanounce- 
ment was received with hearty and long con- 
tinued applause, the audience being no longer 
able to restrain their feelings, and Mr. Beecher 
expressing his aproval of the jubilant demon- 
stration. Sarah, the slave girl, had, up to this 
time, preserved a tolerable composure, but when 
the certainty was declared that she should not 
go back to a life of Slavery, she buried her face 
in her handkerchief and wept alond. As the 
collectors passed among the audience, the plates 
were actually heaped up with the tokens of sub- 
stantial sympathy, one lady even took the jew- 
elry from her person and cast into the func. 

The amount collected on the spot was $784, 
which, besides completing the sum necessary for 
the purchase of Sarah, will also rescue her child, 
a boy of four years, who is now in bondage. 

The scene was one of the most remarkable 
and exciting ever enacted in this country before 
a religious congregation; and the instantaneous 
and most satisfactory pecuniary response to the 
plea for liberty, shows that the Anti-Slavery 
sentiment is ready, when occasion requires, to 
indicate its sincerity by arguments more tangi- 
ble and substantial than mere words. 





The Shifting Hues of Life. 

Life has for an observer such a quick suc- 
cession of interest and amusing adventure, that 
it is almost inconceivable he should ever feel 
dull or weary of it. No one day resembles 
another. Every hour, every minute, opens 
new stores to our experience and new excite- 
ments to our curiosity. We are always on the 
eve and onthe morrow of some surprising 
event. Like the moth, we are forever flying 
towards a star—but with this difference, that 
we attain it ; and if sometimes we find the ha- 
lo we fancied a glory, is but some deceiving 
mist, at least we have learneda lesson. If 
we look upon life merely as humble students, 
we shall not feel any great bitterness at such 
disappointments. It is only when we hug our 
ignorance to our hearts that we are, and de~ 
serve to be, miserable—when we embrace the 
cloud, that we lose the — But if we 
open the eyes of the mind, and determine to 
be neither wantonly stupid nor inattentive, an 
enchanted world begins to rise from ehaos.—— 
The aspect even of the room in which we sit 
grows lively with a thousand unsuspected euri- 
osities. We discern that the most ordinary 
person is invested with some noticeable char- 
acteristic. If we deign to look but for fiye 
pleasant minutes at any commonplace thing, 
we become aware of its peculiar beauty: and 
there is not a bird that wings through the air, 
nor a flower that blossoms in the garden ; nor 
that crawls in the depths of the 

swims the water, but 
and delightful story.—-- 











in invention has been pa- 
Fation for the manufacture 
Seamless Garment Manu- 
ng Company nchendon, Mass. The pro- 
cess is as follows: The wool, as it passes through 
the carding machine, is woven upon cylinders 
of peculiar shape, the layers of wool crossing each 
other at jifferent angles, the fibers being stretched 
to their utmost, making a close, well-woven batt, 
which can be formed into coat-bodies; others into 
sleeves, pantalooms, mittens, shoes, leggings and the 
like. Over these cylinders are drawn closely-fitting 
bags, or coverings of cloth; the whole is then im 
mersed in water, whence they are taken and dropped 
into matallic tubes heated by steam. A slight yi- 
bratory motion is there given them, which felts the 
wool in a few minutes, leaving, when coats are to be 
made, the ends of the sleeves and the arm-holes of 
the coat soft; they are then joined and firmly felted 
together, producing a coat perfect in cape and even 
in texture. They are then fulled until they become 
firm and solid. Most of these garments are dyed in 
the wool before carding: those that are not are at 
this stage ready for the dyer. Next they are dried 
on copper forms in the shape of men, heated by 
steam. While upon these forms they go through a 
finishing process, which gives them the appearance 
of the goods known as Beaver Cloth. They are now 
ready for lining and trimming, which is done ac- 
cording to the taste or design furnished. Coats of 
all kinds, (designed mainly for business or over- 
coats,) are made at this establishment, from a plain 
sack or peajacket, to an ornamental surtout, ready 
for trimming. The excellence of these garments is 
in their great cheapness, durability and warmth. 
We have seen very strong men try in vain to tear a 
tly increase the 
ibune. 





coat. The manufacture must 
aggregate of human comfort.— 
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